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COMPULSORY ARBITRATION. 

Much attention has been given of late to the subject of 
arbitration as a means of settling labor difficulties. The 
Arena has published two important contributions to the 
discussion, one in the December number by Dr. Lyman 
S. Abbott, the other in the February number by Rabbi 
Schindler. Both these papers and many others in other 
papers advocate compulsory arbitration by the State and 
nation. Thought has been turned to this subject, as 
never before, by the recent outbreaks of trouble between 
employees and employers, and we do not wonder that the 
magnitude of the late disturbances has caused many 
students of social questions to seek some speedy and rad- 
ical solution of such grave disorders. It seems as if 
something must be done at once to prevent the wreck of 
the social order. Compulsory arbitration appears at first 
thought, to be a radical and speedy and perfectly fair 
method of adjusting these quarrels, and hence its frequent 
advocacy. 

It must be allowed that much can be said in its favor. 
Its apparent likeness to the processes of law in the court s 
gives it an appearance of great utility and practicability. 
We can not help thinking, however, that the argument for 
such forced arbitration is not nearly so strong as is 
thought, and' we have much sympathy with the views ex- 
pressed by an editorial in the Boston Herald, given on 
another page. The value of arbitration consists essen- 
tially in its voluntariness, in its being a free appeal to rea- 
son by two men or two sets of men. The very term 
compulsory arbitration almost involves a contradiction. 
"When you force men before a tribunal and compel them 
to abide by its decision you have taken away the arbitral 
element. It may be justice, but it is not arbitration. 

It is said in defence of the proposed compulsory system 
that we compel individuals to seek redress of wrongs in 
the court room. But there is much less compulsion about 
the processes of law than this assertion warrants. The 
State forces nobody before the courts except criminals, 
and in this case the crime is defined beforehand. In other 
cases, the State provides the courts, but does not compel 
persons to come before them. It does say that they shall 
not redress their own wrongs. If they seek redress, they 
must use the courts. This leaves a very wide margin of 
liberty in the institution of suits. An individual who has 
been wronged by another in matters which do not come 
within the scope of criminal law can compel him to answer 
before the courts, but he is not forced to do so. 

If compulsory arbitration were instituted after the 
model of courts of justice, i t is doubtful whether anything 



would or could be accomplished by it. The State would 
have to define the crimes for which either capitalists or 
laborers could be arrested. This would be immeasurably 
difficult if an attempt should be made to go beyond the 
crimes ordinarily established by common law. The fun- 
damental difficulty in strikes and lockouts is usually not 
criminal at all in the primary stage. It is a difference of 
view as to wages or hours of work, or something of that 
sort, and no State would ever carry the idea of crime 
down to these differences of view. To undertake to com- 
pel capitalists and laborers to submit these differences to 
arbitration would take away all liberty and set up the 
most odious tyranny. These differences can never be ad- 
justed in harmony with the spirit of our institutions except 
by the parties themselves, either directly or through the 
medium of some third party. 

Courts of compulsory arbitration for the crimes and in- 
fractions of law which spring out of strikes and lockouts 
would be altogether superfluous, for all such crimes and 
trespasses, from the violation of contracts to the destruc- 
tion of property and life, come already within the range 
of action of the common law and of the police regulations 
of the State. If these can not be made effective now, 
how is it supposed that they would become so in connec- 
tion with the new laws and the new tribunals ? 

The evil under consideration is a very grave one. That 
employers or employed should be able through strikes and 
lockouts to stop the wheels of production and of exchange 
on so great a scale as is possible to-day, is certainly de- 
plorable, when you consider the attending distress and 
animosity and waste. But it is difficult to see how com- 
pulsory arbitration could be employed to remove this evil 
without introducing an even greater one in its stead, by 
destroying liberty of contracts and putting the business 
of the people under a hateful system of government super- 
vision. The true remedies lie in other directions, and are 
slowly but surely making themselves effective. 



THE MILITARY ENCAMPMENT AT THE 
WORLD'S FAIR. 

We do not know who the " prominent member " of the 
American Peace Society is who has been urging Mr. 
George T. Angell, of the American Humane Education 
Society, to use his influence to prevent the contemplated 
military encampment at the Columbian Exposition. 
But whoever he is, he represents the general sentiment of 
the Peace Society on this subject, and we hope that he 
and all other members of the Society will continue to urge 
not only Mr. Angell but other persona of influence to try 
to prevent this proposed encampment. There is no con- 
ceivable reason why it should take place. It is not so 
much intended to be an assistance to the authorities of 
Chicago and Illinois in preserving order in possible emer- 
gencies, as it is to be a military display pure and simple. 
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Whoever will read what is said in different States about 
the militia taking part in the proposed encampment will 
see that this is its purpose. Such an encampment will be 
entirely out of harmony with the great purposes of the 
Fair, whose aim it is to exhibit the world's progress in 
the arts of civilization and refinement. If our own nation 
exhibits its military, then all other nations ought to be 
allowed to do the same, a thing against which every 
American would protest. 

It is news to us that Chicago is so anarchic and law- 
less as to require the aid of a special military force to 
preserve order during the Exposition. The authorities 
of the city and State will feel themselves quite competent 
to do this. In our judgment, the presence of such a 
military force there would tend to increase disorder in 
ways that will occur to any one, and perhaps intensify 
the spirit of anarchy by the resentment which it would 
awaken. 

We are at a loss to understand Mr. Angell's position 
on the subject. It seems to us that it is a clear case of 
the inconsistency into which promoters of reform often 
fall. He thinks that the " prominent member " of the 
American Peace Society over-estimates his (Mr. An- 
gell's) influence in asking him to use it in trying to pre- 
vent the encampment at Chicago, a task the accomplish- 
ment of which seems to him " more or less impossible." 
But if he has no influence in preventing a thing as com- 
paratively simple as this encampment, how does he pro- 
pose to secure the execution of " measures to stop, dur- 
ing a term of years, the further building of warships and 
fortifications, enlistments in armies, and the manufacture 
of cannon and implements of war," which he is so 
strongly urging? If his "little paper" is to have so 
much influence in preventing the gigantic business of 
making warships, etc., in which the whole nation is en- 
gaged, why should it not do something to prevent the 
encampment of jive thousand soldiers at Chicago, if he 
threw the whole weight of the little sheet's influence 
against it? To favor this encampment is to favor the 
useless expenditure of thousands of dollars of the public 
money and a display of the military which is wholly alien 
to the genius of our American institutions. The work in 
which Mr. Angell is engaged is one of the noblest of mod- 
ern times, and we should be very sorry not to see it con- 
sistent through and through. 

It is quite true, as he says, that the time has not yet 
come when " the lion and the lamb shall lie down together 
and a little child shall lead them," nor is Mr. Angell or 
any of the rest of us likely to live to see that time. But 
shall we on this account refuse to raise our protest against 
warships and fortifications, against the growth of armies 
and useless military displays, against cruelty to children 
and horses ? Shall we justify the spirit of cruelty, in war 
and out of it, simply because it exists and is not likely to 
cease in $hjs generation? If the " lion " is ever to be 



tamed we must commence upon him now with such influ- 
ence as we have. We are responsible for the future to 
the full extent of our present capacities, and we have no 
right to put in the plea of "no influence " before anj r 
evil whatever, so long as our heads can think and our 
hands move a pen. 

It will be to the great credit of Massachusetts, if she 
refuses to be carried away by what we fear is fast becom- 
ing a national craze for military grandeur, and keeps her 
citizen soldiers at home, where the}' belong, until they 
are called for by the general government. 



THE FLAG IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The Western Morning News, Plymouth, England, has 
the following to say about Earl Meath's wish to have the 
Union Jack placed in all the Board Schools of England : 

Earl Meath is anxious that our youngsters should not 
be lacking in the sense of patriotism, and in order to give 
the necessary stimulus, is prepared to put his hand into 
his own pocket. He has offered to give fifty pounds to 
form the nucleus of a fund for supplying the Board 
Schools with Union Jacks. This novel proposal was 
yesterday brought before the London School Board, who 
have passed it on to the School Management Committee 
for its consideration. The issue will be awaited with 
some interest. Earl Meath's plan is that the flag should 
receive honor from the school. The best behaved boy or 
girl of the day is to be selected to carry it round at the 
head of a procession, the other school children marching 
behind singing patriotic songs. The idea, though novel, 
is not altogether new. Military methods are introduced 
into all the public schools of Germany, where both boys 
and girls are taught to march, to salute, and to foster the 
love of the Fatherland, which is so conspicuous a fea- 
ture of the German character. The United States also 
calls upon the school children to honor the stars and 
stripes. The flag is fixed above the door at every school, 
and each scholar before entering draws up his hand to 
his forehead in a formal salute. The result is not always 
what is intended. Ths salute is often scamped, and the 
" old rag " is not uncommonly regarded by the children 
as a fit target for juvenile fun. They have not, of course, 
the traditions of the British flag to uphold. Though the 
Peace Society may deplore the fact, the military spirit 
is still strong in our rising generation. A regiment ot 
soldiers passing through the streets, led by their band 
playing martial airs, will draw all the youngsters in the 
town after it. Schoolboy patriotism, as a rule, is of a 
bumptious character, and does not need any stimulating, 
but there is a good deal in the new proposal that is worth 
considering. It would tend to brighten school life, and 
the fears of breeding a love of militarism and a hatred of 
foreign nations need not be taken too seriously. The 
youngsters themselves will not be very serious about it. 

The honoring of the national flag in the schools may 
be a good thing or a bad one. That depends on the way 
in which it is done. Aside from the military spirit and 
the " bumptious " patriotism which it might inspire, the 
national flag symbolizes many things which every peace 
man holds in the highest honor. The Peace Societies. 



